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ALSTFACT 

The purpoi^e ot thio study was to evaluate the many 
diverse activities going on under the child advocacy label in order 
to determine if there was anything new or different about this 
phenomenon ana to attempt some conceptual ordering of the field. 
Interviews wore conducted with a number oi people knowledgeable in 
children's service, and an attempt was made to identity as many child 
advocacy programs as possible. Case studies of some 70 prcgraaii were 
conducted, and a total of 116 child advocacy programs were 
identitied- On the basis of this survey, a number of themes which 
underlie cuiront efforts in tne cnild advocacy isoveaient are 
elaborated, and implications for child welfare are presented. (CS) 
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The coacept of advocacy for children is certainly not 
nev;. In American social vrelfare^ its . tradition can be traced 
back to the latter part of the nineteenth century v/hen leaders 
in the child welfare field started to publicize the problem 
of child abuse and campaigned vigorously for legislation to 
protect the interests of children. The Children's Bureau^ 
established in 1912 to investiga.te and make public facts 
a.bout living conditions of children and their families^ has 
provided over the years a notev;orthy example of advocacy 
v;ithin the public sector. The crusade for child labor 
legislation during the 1920*5 v;as a high point in the history 
of American social reforia efCorts. More recently, state com- 
mittees for children and youth have a.dvocated for children 
on m.any different fronts. And the Child Welfare League of 
America has. at times been a focal point of advocacy for 
children vrithin the voluntary sector. 

Child advocacy as v/e are concerned v/ith it today^ how- 
ever^ developed largely outside traditional child welfare 
channels and appeared on the i^jnerican social scene in the 
latcer part of the 1360"s. Like other pov/erless groups that 
. v/ere organis^ed to reuress ma.Jor social irxequivLes at the end 

of this :loc::^(ie of ::;oci^.l c:i?.nge and refor:::^ the chLj.i advocacy 
mO'/ei^ie-u ;va'^ claarly inf lu^noe^I by t}i2 olvij ]-] ^''^'Z^' '*--ro*^ o.i 
arr;i t?ie vfar on ?o*;:-:V'ty. it v; ix ov^ce^l^^:. ]y: .^j vo r:^;''. ::i:\:'oy 
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fa,ili:ig its children. And-like all social causes^ from 
the beginning^ it drevr sur/porfc frO;a a nui.'iber of sources* 
For some^ it vfas simply an attempt bo get a piece of the 
action for children ^ for others it provided a banner under 
which they could attract nev; funding for old ideas: and for 
still others^) it presented an opportunity to design and 
implement creative solutions to some of the problems of 
children. For all - consigners ^ prof essionals^, and citizens 
alike - the concept of child advocacy embodied a sense of 
hope and conviction; hope that at last something could be 
done to improve the lives of the nation *s children^ and 
conviction that this was the time for action. For this 
audience "^I am. sure there is no need to document the m.any 
vfays in which this country is failing its children^ or to 
e>:plain the feelings of frustration and povrerlessness to 
v/hich the child advocacy movement appealed. 

The first call for the establishment of a national system 
of child advocacy was made in I969 by the Joint Commission 
on the Mental Health of Children in a report summa.rizing the 
results of a three year study of the behe.vioral and emotional 
problems of children. m order to begin the process of re- 
ordering national priorities and to address the many inadeaua,- 
cies and inequi.ties in our sys bem of servioeo foi* children, 
the Joint Coriimission r-^ccamf^nde :i the auoo j.ntmo it o^"^ a 
?re3 id:}nt ial ^^d7.UK)ry CoiAno'l on Chil'ir^^n, v;i.tn '^o'.:v:C3 s;.^:,Llar 
to bh^v of th:' (Jo*; ;::![. oV ric"' '-o':: A :v.' .L^;o::'.* . -/o.:.'."^': 
O CO'Tim o Ion alj-:o ^) ro.yjr,:?: ^ zh-: 0:' b';,b : : ;->--inb o:" c-. -^- * -^vv^---} 
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network of state and local child development councils and 
authorities with policymaking aiid operational responsibilities. 
The participants in the 1970 v/hite House Conference on 
Children^ influenced by this report of the Joint Conraission^ 
made similar recoinmendations for the establishment of a 
national system of child advocacy.-^ 

These proposals were^ of course^ made during the early 
years of the President's first term In office v;hen many still 
hoped that the momentui.a for social change of the early 1960*5 
V70uld carry through and tha,t public monies would be avo.ilable 
to fund major programs in the human service sector. Devel- 
opments since that tJ.me mal'e it clear that this wa^i a false 
hopec In 1971 the President gave the Office of Child Devel- 
opment the e>a}licit charge of eotablishing the National Center 
on Child Advocacy; but the Center is operating v7ithout a 
director and has very limited staff and funding. At the 
same time various agencies within the Department of Health, 
Education and VIelfare allocated approximately J-^ million 
dollars to child advoca.cy projects for 1972^, and a slightly 
higher amount for the current year. To evaluate the Admin-- 
isfcration^s commitment to child advocacy^ hovrever;, one mtust 
weigh this fundivig a^^ainst its propoc;al for a 17 billion 
dollar cufc in federally rv(viea social prof^rams, a ^rieaoure 
which vrj.ll o^:3v-ro.- V li-j/h :-:r>:vic.--; for chlldr-n. l^o>^ z:-- 

a-ivo;:o.oy ■'■.uv-^-^- ■ i;. ^. ca ^.:'e , '■yy^,t a^; a-oteVvioi -.-o ,::Z 
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it is certainly dooraed if its sui^vival depends on high levels 
of federal funding alone. 

Hov/ever, unlike such developments as iriental patients 
liberation^ gav pov/er^ and consumer advocacy^, the child 
advocacy movement does build on the long tradition of social 
action for children mentioned earlier/ Unfortunately the 
leadership of the children * s field which had taken such an 
important advocacy role for children in the early part of 
the century;, had in recent years been turned over to child 
welfa^re specialists vzho concentrated their energies on more 
technical matters. For example^ since the 19^0 's^ the 
Children's Bureau has been concern-^d pi^imarily vrlth admin- 
istering?, grants^ conducting research and upgrading program 
standards in very limited areas. Similarly the Child Welfare 
League;, as v;ell as its laernber agencies^ has focused its ef- 
forts in recent years on developing high quality professional 
casev/ork services^ prim.arily for children outside their ov/n 
homes. For example;, in 19^7; less than 1^ of the children 
in this country viere^ receiving any form of child welfare 
service. Given this preoccupation v/itn resxdual services^, 
•it is little VJonder that forces outside the child welfare 
field took the lead in advancing the child advocacy movement.. 
In a sense it was left to th^se other groups bo worry abo-.it 
t h e r '-^ m a 1 ■. i i n r* 9 ''^ of 1 1 1 e c h ! • . ^ ' ^ r e . r ' i* ' e n *' * i t ': '^^ • c ■ ■ i i 
advocD-"v ■i':Oveii\r}n t c^j^n i^w:.':'..') * c '^^ld vjc/Lf'are ^ ic- ' 'l >\-^'v^.r:-j. 
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In 1971 the Oifice of Child Developraent gave a ^rant to 
Coluir.bia University School of oocial Worlc to conduct a national 
study of child advocacy. 5 The purpose of this study v/as to 
evaluate the many diverse activities goiHvg on under the child 
advocacy label in order to determine if there xvas anything • 
nev7 or different about this pheno.^enon and to attempt some 
conceptual ordering of the field. At the time that we under- 
took the 3^tudy/ child advocacy v^as very obviously a band- 
v/agon phenomenon. The only thing v;hich "was really clear vras 
tha.t a great deal v;as going on under this label. The term 
child advocacy v;a.s being used to describe every type of action 
on behalf of children, includln^^ direct service, legal action, 
coordination and plo.nning., lobbying, etc. For 3>:a:nple;, 20 
some child advocacy pro;iectr> v;ere funded by S'.i^.h redeml 
agencies as Social and Rehabili'cation Service:: j Office of Child 
Development J National Institute of Mental Healthy Office of 
) Education J and Office of Economic Opportunity. In addition 
advocacy projects v/ere established at the state level under 
Ni^v^ the auspices of Governor ^'s Committees on Children and Youths 
State Departments of Mental Healthy and the nev/ly established 
Offices for Children's Services. In several states legisla-f- 
ticn V7as introduced to establish state-v/ide programs of child 



For exarnple^ groups such as the 2[at.Lonal Council of Jeivish 
Women and the Junior League have initio-tecl advocacy programs 
in different cities throughout the country. The child 
advocacy movement enfused nevr energy into traditional self- 
help organi^.ations and stimulated the development of such - 
new groups as parents of emotionally disturbed children and 
foster parents associations. One of the major thrusts was 
the development of a national Children's Lobby as vrell as 
state lobbies in Calif ornia^, Massachusetts and several other 
states. Also youth groups which had started to organize around 
student issues in the later 1960^3 -.rere able to use the child 
advocacy label to broaden their focus and to demand a more 
a.ctiye role in the detez^mir^aticn of public policy. knd 
finally^ political action groups such a,s National Welfare 
Rights Organizatio-i v;ere able to use children's issues as a 
cause around which to organise support for their particular 
agendas. Perhaps the least active in this whole child advocacy, 
movement xvere the traditional child v/elfare agencies. Only 
the child "welfare agencies which have merged with fam.ily 
service agencies and initiated family advocacy program.s in 
accord 'with the recoromendations of the Fam.ily Service Association 
of Aiaerica have demons tra bed an;/ seiu-ous interest in advoca.cy* 

The study vniich we conducted cook place Iri 1^7*1-7*2. At 
the stai't or s 'v'Jy ':o :1 :itor"/ \.:^v'0 neoolo v;:\c ',;.-rc knovr- 

ledi^ieable :i o th-j v:h • ldro.\ ' or Ui'^nt I l' l.od "/ " en cni.':.d 

a.l7oco.cy ::iOv-i;n:v:Lt • ci,-.d v;o i: t.-:!:i tc Ld.-;nt.. cV/ ^--^ ^''■■"^'v/' Ciil'-.d 
o^dvocacy pro,';!/a:{::;; -i.- oo:-: i.b i.-j \y;' con ;:?.:yoiag vc^^l. o:\ri.'}. oA*;.''L':.:.eG 
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o? HEv*;^ state Department g of Mental Health and Public Welfare^ 
State Connalttees on Children and Youth^ etc. We then sent 
questionnaires to all the programs so identified. Finally 
v;e conducted case studies of some 70 programs in different 
parts of the country. In totals v;e identified ll6 child 
advocacy programs^ and it v/as this sample on which v;e based 
our findings. 

To be honesty v/hen vie started our study vre v/ere dismayed 
by vrhat v;e sav; and vrondered if the v;hole child cidvocacy 
business v;as anything more than a new sort of hustle for 
funds. The more v;e studied' the phenomLenon ^ hov/ever^ the 
more v7e began to conclude that there was a certain theiae 
running through much of th.e chili advocacy ,?.cti'/ity v/h.ich is 
distinct and imporfcant. It Iz this aspect of the child 
advocacy movement v/hich I v/ould like to focus on today- 

To understand v;hat is sigiiificant about child advocacy^, 
it is necessary to revlev; the history of child vrelfare 
services briefly. Under com^non lav; tradition children v;ere 
viev;ed as «the alm.ost exclusive property of their parents and 
public intervention in the parent-child relationship v/as 
considered at best a, necessary evil. Therefore^ the earliest 
child v;elfare services were the orphanages and footer care 
agencies estaoliched to orovid-^j i'cr caildr3n v/ho w~re orphans 
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started their crusa.de for the establishirtent of children's 
protective services. The fact that the need for such progi^ams 
was not recognized until after the establishment of Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals inay say something 
about our national priorities] It certainly reveals hov/ 
deep-seated \ms the reluctance to allov^ state intervention 
in family life. 

The early leaders in the child protective field ^'saw 
themselves as 'arms of the lav;' and directed their efforts 
to the prosecution of parents rather than the provision of 
social services.'"^ In this v/ay they emphasized the '"child- 
saving" role v/hich v:a3 implicit in the orphana^ges a,nd foster 
care a.gencios established earlier. Unfortunately^ thi:j 
child-saving mentality is a legacy vihich continues to 
chai*acterize many child v;elfare programs today. Hov/ever^ 
on a m.ore positive note^ the establishraent of children's 
protective services signaled som.e general acceptance of the 
notion that the state has at least limited responsibility 
to safeguard the interests of children^ and it f oreshadov/ed 
a gradual enhancement of the societal guarantee to children. 
The 20th century has Vvitnessed a marked expansion in the 
degree of state intervention in the parent-i^hild relationship 
aS;, for Gxariiple, in Judicial d^^cisions roquirin?^ chat ch.Lldii'en 
be given e::sential :!;ed.L':al tro^vcment ^;.nd that thoy at^^rnd 



...the child did not escape coiitrol^ rather he e» 
perienced a partial exchange of masters in which the 
ignorance^, neglect and e:q:)loitation of soae parents 
v;ere replaced by presumably fair a.nd uniform treat- q 
ment at the hands" of public authorities and agencies. 

This change did not take place v;ithout controversy. The 
President's veto of the Child Development Bill passed by 
Congress last year only, echoed the words of a long line of 
alarmists who have v/arned that each new piece of social leg- 
islation vxould communalize our youth a,nd destroy the sanctity 
of the family. If the social programs developed during this 
century functioned only to substitute for parental responsi- 
bility;, there m.ight be some justification for this vievrpoint. 
Certainly many agencies established to serve the interests of 
children do anything buti In many Juvenile ins titutionS;, for 
example J children are subject to neglect and abuoe of a sort 
v/hich v;ould provide grounds for cri^ninal complaint if they 
received the same treatment from their parents. Similarly j 
despite laws requiring all children to attend school^ school 
systems have been found to exclude the very children most in 
need of educational services. 

Since the 1950.*^^ some of the leaders in the social 
v'/elfare fields recogaizing the futility of many efforts at 
''child-rescue/' have urged a more family-focused approach. 
The merger ol criiid v/elfare and fa:aily f^ervice a.;;:encies in 
some ar->a5 is oyr'bolic of thi^ zhl^t In e-.r^.phiizi.:^ . Ir. th3 
mandal^ory i^-.t-:f:.;f'3.t i.-.v\ n.r ':hil-.;. v;3'lfc'/r-j ^Xid ;l.-'JG c:v;rvlces at 
u::0 Lovol. Cevt?. i'';",y . i- :\-c^^n;: year;- th-:t rnajov o:iru:-t 

i;': chil-i. .v;^v"l b-:0/; i.o ;:.:.;" J. er'ihaao lii;-; p:A i:"; '! -^al ri^^^^h"^ 
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and responsibilities and stren.^thening the fanily unit: yet 

the failure to achieve any major chan^jes in the quality of 

services for children remains clear. 

Coupled v/ith the recognition of this failure has been 

a growing conviction on the part of many in the human service 

field that adequate public serviceb are an essential component 

11 

of life in a post-industrial society* Perhaps the most 

interesting feature of the child advocacy movem.ent today is 

that it is focused primarily on the rights benefits^ and 

entitlements v/hich the state must grant children and their 

families » Thus^ instead of vievring the state as posing a 

threat to the Integrity of family life^ child advocacy 

spokesmen are conce>^ned v;ith the contributions to famll.y 

life v/hich can be made by social institutions. Recent 

court decisions requiring adequate treatment for institution- 

12 

alized children in Alabama and adeauate education for all 

13 

children in Pennsylvania provide graphic examples of this 
type of thinking in the legal field. And in the social 
welfare fields all the emphasis on problems of service 
delivery - integration and coordination of services^ user 
options^ consumer acco'ontability^ etc. - refl-erftG a recognition 
of the significance of service ins titutio:-i3 in the liveG of 
citizens. 

Deoniti:} the rr^^oident • ploa ro,^^ /.::ie "ic^in:: to ioo': :.o 
v/hat they ca:: .;o I'o-: %:v.v::i:^»'^Iv;k^ va';her than •'::i::iv. vh? country 
can do . for tho-.u iz '.g clear tiiac v:^ ::ave b-:;co .:o a welCarc^ 




state o:V ::ort.; a^u b".--..; v/e iiave como i.^eo::nd in r;rjar-or 
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or lesser degree on the services provided through the public 
social sector. Certaialy^ these services make a.n essential 
contribution to healthy child development. Therefore- re- 
cognizing the rnany deficiencies in our social institutions^ 
the differential opportunities for access^ and the unequal . 
distribution of resources ^ the core of child advocacy is 
the effort_j not to dismantle these programs^ but rather to 
monitor and strengthen them so that they can better serve 
the functions for vrhich they vrere originally designed. 

The three m.ajor themes vrhich underline current efforts 
in the child advocacy field can be identified as f ollov/s ; 

1. Wide-spread recognition of the ecological approach to child 
development v/hich suggests that children develop- not only 
through interaction v;ith their families but also through 
tra^nsactions v;ith secondary institutions such as schools 
hospitals^ child care fa.cilitieSj recreation programs^ etc.: 

2. Increased acceptanced of the concept that in the same way 
as parents have certain inherent responsibilities to their 
children^ so society has certain obligations to its children 
and must provide certain essential services to all children; 

3. Cominitment to the idea that since these services are provided 
to children J not as a result of charity or govern^nental largesse^ 
but rather as a matter of right and entitlement^ the Institu- 
tions providing these services m^.ist be accountable to the 
public at Large ani to bhoir conou::iero in unrticnlc/in 

in oxt: erj'ort:- to define cnilid ^innM^cncy atsurmptni co 
arrive a" a descrin ;.on v;hic:h v;ouln reflect the^e trL-neG and 
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ca.pture the essential corripoaents of the child advocacy prosrams 
v/e had studied througliout the country. We^ therefore^ defined 
child advocacy as an ''intervention on behalf of children in 
relation to those services and institutions L^pinging on 
their lives/' There are some vrho v;ould argue that it is un- 
necessarily limiting to define child advocacy in this v;ay. * 
It would be better to use the term as a banner or a rallying 
point around vrhich to organize all sorts of activity on behalf 
of children. We certainly v^ould agree that causes are an im- 
portant feature of American life - and that at times they are 
essential to highlight issues^ establish nev/ priorities^ and 
revitalize organized efforts to achieve change. For exaniplej 
the recent ecology r.aovenient has made all of us more avrare 
and more concerned about our envirorunent • Hov/ever, the problem 
v;ith causes is that they are very ephemeral phenomena.: they 
cannot be directed by professional or governmenta,l bodies^ 
but rather they depend upon charismatic leadership^ imagination^ 
mission^ and timing. Hopefully we will always have people vjho 
can create such causes in the children's field. To leave 
child advocacy to such chance^ • however^ would be to ignore 
vniat we see as the critical ingredient of the child advocacy 
movement^ and that is the nevfly defined societal need to 
monitor and enhar^ce the transactions; between children and the 
social institutions which affect their livo-;. We therefore 
feol it iiupo.rta:"i b i;o focun on child advocacy a:.; a function 
of r^o'U: r:i ^'.o'-:i(^ ty : :\^- an orr^ani'^^ed ;^.ct iv.l --.y which ca-:: o--^ 
planned, iriipleiriorj tod, fMnded^ and evaluated, .. 
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Child advocacy in this sense is not o.n easy concept to 
grasp. It shifts the focus frora intra-f aiuilial transactions 
to the transactions betv/een children and secondary social 
institutions: unlike many earlier attempts to inuer^^ene in 
the parent-child relationship^ child advocacy attempts to 
supplement rather than to supplant parental roles and re- 
sponsibilities. The key notion in child advocacjr is that 
children have certain rights in relation to the social in- 
stitutions which impinge on their lives. I-Iovveverj current 
social circumstances^ most especially those of poverty and 
racism^ require that children be given support to insure 
equal access to the services and benefits to v;hich they are 
entitled. In addition^, given the strength of political forces 
indifferent to the needs of children, the inherent defects 
in bureaucratic organization, and the self --serving nature of 
many professional groups^ service organizations must continually 
be monitored to insure that they serve the purposes for v/hich 
they were founded. 

In practice then^, child advocacy activities might include 
providing evidence at a school suspension hearing as to why 
an indi.vidual child should be re-admitted to school: negotia- . 
tion v;ith a local group of physicians to provide free medical 
care to a certain n^.unber of children: attempts to mediate 




of the budget of the State iJepartnient of Education to high- 
light the unequal distribution of funds betvreen niddle and 
lov; income coninunities or lobbying against the establisbjnent 
of inconie limitations for day care service. Froin this list- 
ing it is obvious that almost every activity on behalf of 
children including direct service^ coordination^ program 
planning^ etc, can be an advocacy activity or can lead to 
advocacy. We v^ould suggest ^ hovrever^ that it is not very 
useful to engage in a semantic game of relabeling all of 
these activities as advocacy. Rather^ use of the term 
child advocacy should be confined to those activities v/hich 
have the distinct purpose of intervening in the transactions 
betv;een children and seconda^ry institutions impinging on 
their lives. 

There are a namber of different possible vjcxys of think- 
ing about and organising advocacy activities. Today I "^-rould 
simply lilce to share with you some of the distinctions >/hich 
we observed in practice. This is a very nev; field in which . 
a lot of experimentation is going on. Old v/ays for doing 
things are being challenged v.'hile nevr ideas are being tested 
out. It is certainly far too early to draw any final con- 
clusions in this area: and it is not even possible to pre.^ient 
any clearcut models for advocacy programs at the present 
time. For example^ social vjoi-k har; lon^x ^c^-do a distinction 
between case advocacy, or activity on b'3half an l::\\lir/ \.-x\::xl 
clLo-if:, and class aavocacy^ or acbi'/ity on bene. If o.:* a r^rcco 
of cllectc i).:\d cciu^oct iorial vri.sdo-n ha^.^ cu<':; ted that t'-j-uie 
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activities must be performed by different people in different 
organisational settings. Yet the Family Service Association,, 
certainly an old establisliraent in the social vrork fields is 
nov7 advancing the concept of case to cause advocacy in its 
family advocacy programs. Similarly distinctions have 
long been made betv/een legal and lay advocacy^ yet many 
nev7 programs are experimenting vrith different combinations 
of legal and lay a.dvocacy. Even the old distinctions betv/een 
. public and voluntary agencies have started to blur as private 
agencies begin to receive government grants-, and public 
agencies^stablish citizen advisory boards and malce use of 
lay volunteers. 

We found that the most useful v/a.ys of di3tinj^;uishing 
advocacy programs were in terms of their sta.rting points 
and their targets for intervention. First,, in regard to 
starting points for advocacy ^ it seemed that most programs 
fell into one of four types. Some programs ^ especially 
those that have a direct service component ^ start vrith case 
services and engage in advocacy as they see the need arise 
in their v/ork v/ith individuals. Other programs begin with 
a survey of needs in a given geographic area or am-ong a given 
population group. Still other groups start by monitoring 
the services provided by existing agencies and^ as they " 
observe defects in these ser'/j.cer;^ enjraf^e ir- va:\io';:- afforcs 
to effect chA^nf;e, Finally, ;:;o].f-h:jlp ov-ani:^a7:ic:-s tend to 
de 'une i^:^;^:ie:; i:"i te;'>;i;; oi th? pO:"'sona'L o::::::; e c--; \:heir 

?:ie:i':be r^: ana use p^r-;::;onal d.O';nnu;nt::'.ti(vi che initiat Ln 
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force Tor advocacy. 

In retgard to the targets for intervention, we found that 
programs tend to concentrate on one or raore levels. Sorae 
concentrate almost entirely on achieving certain benefits 
for the individual case or client. In other vrords^ they do 
not vrorry about effecting change vjhich benefits a. larger 
group but rather engage in v/hatever activity is necessary 
to safeguard the interests of their particular client or 
clients. Other groups concentrate on local service agencies 
and attempt to effect change in the policies;, programs per- 
sonnel^ or board composition of local agencies • Still others 
concentrate on executive or administra.tive agencies such as 
State Departments of Education or Welfare and attempt to 
effect change at this level in policy guidelines, adminis- 
trative regulations ;, budget allocations etc. Finally^, 
still other groups concentrate on .achieving changes in the 
lav7 either through lobbying for nev; legislation or engaging 
in legal action in the courts. 

Generally v:e found that child advocacy programs tended 
to cluster in three major types: First are the comm^onity- 
based prograjas v;hich tend to start either v/ith case services 
or need surveys and concentrate their efforts on effecting 
change either at the case level or in local service agencies. 
Second are the stat-7-v;lde o-^^encies vjhich ur*ua':.ly start either 
vrith need :;urv.?y:i or !::onltorin£^ of e:-:ioting :^;ervice 3y3te^^:S . 
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of vihich are under voluntary auspiceS;, tend to concentrate 
their efforts either on monitoring the actions of the various 
federal a^gencies or on effecting change in the lav; through 
lobbying and court action. Self-help organizations tend 
to be distributed along this entire range ^ depending upon 
v/hether they are locals state-v/idej^ or national groups. 

It is almost impossible to say anyching definitive about 
the effectiveness of various t^^es of child advocacy programs 
at the present time. Generally it would. seem that programs 
'.^hich have a limited focus and clearly defined goals are 
able to design and implement their change strategies most 
effectively. However^, the state of the art in child advocacy 
is very limited. Among existing agencies greatest attention 
has been given to the question of structural variable. As a 
result many advocacy program.s have elaborate organizational 
structures vihich make provision for representing prp.ctically 
everyone who could possibly have an interest in child advocacy; 
but these are often irrelevant because goals are so diffuse 
and strategies and techniques so poorly conceptualized* The 
need for further innovation^ clarification and documentation 
is clear. It is far too early to do more than point out 
prom.ising leads and creative ideas. 

At present tiiere are a number of major issues in the 
child advocacy field which require a good ox^o'' of hard , 
thi u:vi{^ and exploration. For example , research needed in 
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prograrris^ appropi-iate operational bases for different types 
of projects^ and optimal allocation of staff roles. One 
issue which I would like to highlight today is the v/hole 
matter of accountability and sanction. In other words ^ 
v/here does the advocate get the right to intervene and to . 
V7hom is he accountable? In regard to justiciable rights^ 
the sanction is clearcut; in other vrords^ when a client is 
denied benefits v^hich have heen specified by law so that the 
matter can be adjudicated in the courts^ the advocate need 
have little doubt about his right to intervene* Sanction 
is also very clearcut in situations in -vrhich agencies violate 
their ovfn policies and procedures. In such cases j because 
of principle of equal treatment^ the advocate has every 
right to demand thab his client be treated in the same way 
as all other clients of the agency in question. In fact^ 
in situations of the two types just mentioned I v/ould say 
that the advocate not only has a right, but an obligation to 
intervene regardless of administrative policy or personal 
consequence. 

It is Vfhen the advocate moves 3.nto new areas in which 
rights or benefits have not been legislatively specified or 
established by a^iministrative precedent that he must examine 
his motivation and be clear about his sanct.Lon. Certainly 
a child advocate vrovild not vrish to refrai?i fro::i acting?; simply 
beca\;.:}e oertD/m rights have act been est^iiblishea by law, ]}'or 
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which e:cpa.n cieci the rights of children by stating that if they 
vjere involuntarily covnipatted to a state institution they 
had a right to adequate treatment. Hov;ever;, it is at this 
cutting edge of the process of institutionalizing norms and 
values that the child advocate faces the most difficult 
questions. At this point he must ask: Hov; does he knov; 
v/hat he is fighting for is right? Where does he get the 
sanction to proceed in a given course of action? On v/hose 
behalf is he really acting? Sometimes public values have 
converged sufficiently to create consensus about a social 
ininimum^ so that the advocate may proceed on this basis. 
Other times ^ he m.ay use a^vailable professional knov/ledge as 
a reference point. For insta.nce^ if it is knov/n that healthy 
child development demands certain environmental supports^ the 
advocate in good conscience m.ay proceed on this basis. 

Perhaps the most obvious sanction for advocacy activity 
is the requests or demands of consumers. Hov/ever;, in the 
children's field this raises additional questions because of 
the problem of defining vrho the consumer is. Should the 
advocate be accountable directly to the child;, to the pcirents^ 
or to som.e community body? In case advocacy v;hen only the 
interests of a single client are represented^ this is a 
relacively easy xssv.e to resolve; hov/ever^ at time^^ the 



anyone from engaging in advocacy. Rif^hts must be constantly 
redefined and expanded in a changing society, and certainly 
social v;orkers have a major role to play in this endeavor. 
I V7ish only to point out sorae of the hard questions v^nich must 
be faced as we move into adversarial positions and can no • 
longer feel secure about acting simply in accordance v/ith 
agency policy. 

So v;hat does all this mean for child v/elfare practice? 
Firsts I v^ould say that child v;elfare agencies must recognise 
that they are likely to be the targets of advocacy inter- 
ventions by those outside the child welfare system - a.nd this 
must be axcepted with as much openness and grace as possible. 
Rather than waiting for the outside forces to attack^, however 
child v/elfa^re a^gencles can begin to engage in what the Family 
Service Association term.s ''internal advoca^cy. This means 
that adm.inistration and staff must start to viev? their own 
program, through the sam.e critical eye that they observe 
schools^ mental health facilities^ etc. 

One way to do this is to develop various internal monitor- 
ing devices. For example^ in a small agency it is possible 
to stop operations for a day occasionally so that the entire 
staff can m.eet a,nd engage in a process of self -evaluation 
in regard to current prioritiv:rs progress toward long-range 
goalo^ service defects, etc. In a larg.b;r ag-^ncy^ sin>;;lo u.nito 
can ^i\'.':yX]Ty2 iri a oivi":i.L''-X" proce^:,^ . One aoV/i'o-u"ih u^^t; '!. ^? L'o^''tivoj.v 
in o 0^:10 a;^encio:J is to asi: the tari' In one ^init eval\^ate 
t/ie oooration of anothor unit. Otlier' a:\^-c:i.o::; ha\'^o a:>''n::. :rtaff 
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mernbors to take on a client role for short pe^'lods in order 
to experience agency services f rorri the perspective of the 
consruner, A:i approach v^hich has been used successfully 
in a few large institutions is to establish a perrna^nent 
internal raonitoring unit. Generally the person or persons 
occupying this position must be able to observe or obtain 
adequate information about all the operations of the agency 
and to solicit suggestions and complaints from staff and 
consumers. He can be accountable to either the administrator 
or the board of directors but must have free access to them 
and sufficient status so that his recommendations V7ill be 
heard. 

In regard to this same matter of internal advocacy ^ 
child vrelfare agencies must consider the issue of consumer 
accountability in relati.on to their oim operations. In 
recent years ^ m.ost agencies have at least made a token 
effort to place consumers on their polic^^Triaking or : advisory 
boards. Because of the difficulty in the child v/elfare field 
of even identifying^ let alone representinvg^ the interests 
of all consuraers it is especially important that board com.- 
position be continually re-assessed. For example^ several 
years e.go v/hen I vras vrorking at a child vrelfare agency in 
Boston^ the staff;, after considerable agitation^ were told 
that some consumers had finally been appointed to the boaiXl 
of divQctorz: Initially v/e ^:ook this at lao:^ ■/a'.uo^ r\:*ali2:].n,-/; 
only sor-'O time later that co '.'rr;ers in thA^: j. t:^■'VJe roi:T:trred 
to 'uiddlo-clarjo pro "^'e.-;::; J.ona.U' v;! -o were aaoptlvc; p''^i'onto. I 

O 
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trust that things have changed slightly since that tLT.eJ 
Hovrever, because of this problem of delineating a constituency 
in the child v;elfare fields it is iinportant that other t^^'pes 
of accountability devices also be explored. For example^ 
it would be possible to develop simple types of evaluation- 
forms V7hich consumers could submit anonymously after they 
had received service from the agency, Som.e of the self- 
organized client groups such as foster parent associaoions 
and mothers of abused children could certainly be asked to 
give direct feedback regarding agency operations. And in 
some of the large public organizations ^ it might be possible 
to develop mechanisms for consujr:er input to policymaking 
bodies in different c .erational ^onits. 

Another method of insuring consioraer acccuhtabllity . 
V7hich I v7ould especially -like to advocate is the establish- 
ment of appeal m.echanisms through v/hich clients can challenge 
agency decisions v;hich they feel are arbitrary or unfair. In 
extreme cases child v/elfare consumers are nov/ able to seek 
recourse in the courts,, as^ for example ^ in hearings regarding 
termination of parental rights and in the recent spate of 
petitions by, foster parents challenging the agency right 
to remove children from their homes. But if v;e had adequate' 
o.ppeal mechanisms J some cases of the latter type might never 
have to go to court. And certainly r;uch appeal procedure:-; 
v;ould provide a meann for clients; to chajlon''j arency decisionG 
vjhich. altViou{^h porViap:; r;o::\'::v:hafc leo3 ura::'a-:ic hi n:j.uuve^ 
xxevevth^lezz ^ have L;lgn:irica;it imu-xct on th^^ llvv'is of th:^ 



people iavolved. 

Finally^ internal advocacy raay at times require v;hat a 

recent publication by Ralph Nader has termed ''v;hi5tle- 
1^1- 

blowing. " m other v;ords^ if a staff person feels that 
his agency is engaging in some practice v/hich is contra- ry 
to the interests of its consamers and he has exhausted all 
the internal mechanisms for effecting change^ he may have 
to speak out publicly . against the agency. This is not 
something v/hich a social v/orker v/ould v/ant to do lightly 
because of the obvious personal consequences and the pos- •• 
sibility that such action might tend to undermine public 
confidence in other types of social v/elfare activity. Kov;- 
ever^ there may be times v/hen professional responsibility 
and an advocacy stance demand such action . 

Unfortunately^ if we a.lv;ays v/aited until our ov;n agencies 
xvere in order before intervening vrith other service systems^ 
vie might never get to the point of advocacy v;ith other in-- 
stitutionsj Therefore^ I have dvrelt on internal advocacy 
at some length only because I feel that social workers have 
a serious responsibility to do everything in their pov/er to 
make their ov/n agencies accountable to their consumers. How- 
ever^ internal and external advocacy are essentially pax^^allel 
processes and child v;elfare v/orkers should be ready to advo-- 
cate v;ith other service systems at the same time that they arc 
trying to efrect cho.a/^o vrLt-'i\.i their own a^en'^ie^s . Certain 
ch'^.air^z :;eer:i to come abO'.;t ::\o'.'t easily "ohroa-^h th-:^ action of 
outside forces. ?ov oxcu^ipie, it p\ay be th?.t v;h:Lle the child 
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vjelfare agency is attempting to advocate V7±th the school, sane 
other zrou-p vrill be able to instigate some necessary change 
v/ithin the child vrelfare agency. Therefore ^ the advocate 
should never hesitate to intervene vrith other systems 
because of inadequacies in his ovm* organization. 

Because child vrelfare agencies V7ork vixth some of the 
most troubled children in the commvinity and are generally 
called in to help vrhen the primary service institutions 
have failed^ staff in these agencies are in an especially 
good position to observe and dociraent the deficiencies in 
schools J health care programs ^ v/elfare departments^ etc. 
Certainly^ child v/elfare workers can and must engage in 
Individual case advocacy to secure necessary services for 
their clients. Unf ortunately^ no matter v^hat sort of ne\v 
lav/s and progressive administrative rulings v/e get, it 
seem.s that the only vra.y to ensure that they a:ce enforced 
is to monitor their implementation on a case by case basis. . 
In addition^ it is often only in relation to individual 
problems that one becomes aviare of gaps and deficiencies 
in major social programs and institutions. Therefore ^ no 
1 matter V7ha,t sort of social progress v;e make^ I think there 

v/ill alv/ays be a need for advocacy at the case level - and 
certainly this should continue to be an i:\tegral component 
of the casov/orker ^ 3 role. Related to thi:"^^ I believe ^ ir^ 
the v/orker^s reGponsibility to teach hLo client as ^nuch ao 
possible about iiis rif^hts i:\ relation to the social i;":";titutlons 
impinging on nis life. In tnic v/ay. co''-inu;;:3rs can learn in 
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::i3.ny instances to be their ovrn aclvocevtes. 

Effective child advocacy often involves class action 
as viell as case advocacy. Beca^use of the particular 
knovaedge and skills reo^uired for class advocacy and the 
political and organizational constraints on direct service 
agencies J child v/elfare v/orkers may v/ant to turn to 
specialized advocacy programs for leadership in this area. 
Hovrever;, direct service workers are in an ideal position to 
raise issues^ identify problem areas and potential solutions^ 
and provide case docuraentation for broad-scale advoca.cy 
efforts. If nothing else^ they should at least bring 
problem situations to the attention of appropriate social 
action groups. Similarly they can provide inf orrriatlon;, 
Gupportj and technical assistance to consimor groups which 
are atterapting to organize on their ov;n behalf. And at 
times -J v/hen no other resource is available, a con-unitment to 
child v/elfare may demand that vrorkers mobilize themselves and 
engage in class advocacy around a specific issue. 

Although child a^dvocacy developed soinewhat independently 
of the child v/elfare fields it is very much an interdisciplinary 
endeavor v/hich is attracting increasing numbers of child v:elfare 
workers. It v/ould seem, natural for social workers to take 
leadership in this field since;, unlike other human service 
professionals^ they have long perceived a;lYOcr\cy as an. inte:r,ral 
conipononl: of their -prot'e:^zlo-):i'}. vole\ I think thero are 
.several or reasons why thl^- ha^: :iot liapr-^ncd. j/ir£;t, the 
profe3?>ion ho.3 been ne^-:!!^^^*! in that: it has' provider little 
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in the v;ay of training for advocacy in either the professional 
schools or in-service training programs. Social v/orlv education 
has tended to emphasize a facilitative or collaborative ap- 
proach to human relationships^ concentrating on such matters 
as group leadership^ intervie"^;fing techniques^ and the com-\ 
ponents of a casev/ork relationship. Yet advocacy implies 
an adversarial approach vrhich demands different knovrledge 
and skills. If social workers are to become effective 
advocates for children - or any other population group - 
the profession must begin to conceptualize the advoca-cy 
process more fully and provide more adequate training for 
this role. 

A second factor which has probably mediated against 
child v;eliare vrorkers taking a m.ore" active advocacy role is 
thatj despite frequent exhortations and ethical prescriptions^ 
professional organizations have provided little support for 
individuals vrho engage in advocacy. The National Association 
of Social Workers does have an appeal procedure for workers 
who feel they have been treated unfairly by their employers 
and it has filed amicus curiae briefs in several court cases 
involving advocacy on the part of social vrorkers. Hovrever^ 
in a recent ce.se in St- Louis^ a social worker; v/as fired fi-om 
8. state hospital because^, contrary to the wishes of the a.t- 
tendln^i; psychia trio t ^ she a>^ranged legal counsol for an 
adolGocent patlont who wished to knovr her rights with respect 
to 2'eleaoe. On the baGi:.) vh^:.t the presiding judu^ had excluded 
e:cpert tesSimony intended to cuiovr thab :;he ho.d engaged In ap- 
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propriate social vrork behavior, the worker appealed a jury 

decision in favor of the hospital. The appeal vias denied 

in a United States District Court on the basis that social 

work has no professional standards for advocacy to justify 

15 

such expert testimony, This is certainly a searing in- 
dictment of the profession and suggests that NASW must 
move immediately to establish practice standards for 
advocacy. Related to this problem of the lack of profes- 
sional standards for advocacy is the fact that union col- 
lective bargaining agreements and civil service grievance 
procedures seldom provide «.ny real protection for individuals 
v:ho -engage in advocacy. Certainly ^ there vrill al>;ays be 
some personal risk to advocacy; hoivever^ if social ■ v/orkers 
v:ere to insist that their professional associations^, unions^ 
and m.embership organisations support individuals V/ho suffer 
reprisal for their advocacy activities^ I think many v;orkers 
v;ould be much quicker to adopt an advocacy stance. 

A final problem ivhich tends to limit the advocacy engaged 

in by child vxelfare workers is the fact, that their- agencies 
have provided little in the vray of structural support for 
such activity. This can be seen most simply in such matte'rs 
as work assignr^ients and performance evaluations » For example, 
workloads are frequently estimo.ted on the basis of the number 
of direct client interviev;s and workers are ijsually e'/aluated 
in terms of bheir dlap;nostlc ability;, Intervlewln;^ ok Mis, etc. 
iJefinitions oi' v^orkload and crl i:eria for evaluatic:: r;ust be 
revised if child \:elJiav^ woi'kers are to perceiv.^ advocacy as 
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tViat cij^oncleo vfhLch pla:i to cnaa'^ice tliolr aavocacy co::;pon3nt 
Lvaot provicio full support to their v;orker3 v/iio .attempt to 
icitorvone in other Gocial systenis aad they must clevolop 
long-ratif^G strategies for claos advocacy baced on the 
probleras encountered by staff in their work vrlth incilviduols . 

As I rriCntioned oarlLer^ tlia state of the art in ch.ild 
a ivocac.y is severely 11:: i tod, and there are n.o prescriptions 
for effectiveness in this area» The V'holo cor.cept of children's 
ri;;hts is nev;^ as is the notion of intervention in social in- 
stitutions. A new practice such as this reouLres :nn,ch la 
'/ay of social invent!, on o,nd OMr^er l::\o;:tat i.on . :[Gwev:M'_, the 
need for child a'h,'ocn;:7 ir^ :;reatj and^ id-:^ally. c:'iLLd v/elL'a-v 
a^:;encies should be v;ell-sui tovi for t^'iis fi^nction. fherefore^ 
I hope you v;ill afree that the thne for action is nov;. 
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